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BEAUTY. 


Original. 
~Tis not in the glance of the eye, 
That sparkles like sunshine on glass— 
That causes the lover to sigh, 
And adore the mischievous lass; 
Nor bloom of the rose-dimpled cheek, 
Where smiles so bewitchingly speak. 


°Tis not in the hair—nor the brow, 
Though none be so lofty as thine, 

And shaded by ringlets that now, 
Are jetty and glossy as mine; 

O no, ’tis not there, I can see, 

It dwells not, Clarinda, with thee! 


°Tis not in the tone of the voice, 
Whose cadence delightfully sweet, 
Doth make the sad-hearted rejoice, 
And cause all her praise to repeat; 
Nor fashion, nor rank, can impart, 
Nor all the vain trifles of art. 


°Tis not in the gayest fair form, 

That Fairy-like glides o’er the green; 
And though it is sought to adorn 

The peasant girl, lady, and queen, 
It seldom is found when ’tis sought, 
Nor can it with diamonds be bought. 


°Tis found in the heart of the maid, 
Whose actions so pure and correct, 
All tend to allure and persuade, 
And cause the fond youth to reflect— 
To shun the allurements of sin, 


And virtue and happiness win. ARTEMAS. 


THE FLOWER TOKENS, 


BY WAT WEATHERBY. 


Original. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Gather a wreath from the garden bowers, 
And tell the wish of thy heart in flowers.”°— Percival. 


In the western suburbs of Baltimore there is a flower-gar- | 
den, belonging to one Mr. , but no matter for his name— 
which is much resorted to in the cool of summer evenings | 
by the young belles and beaux of that goodly city. This, 
garden is the opening scene of our story; curtain raised at the 
aforementiuned time; i. e. about an hour before the setting of | 


a summer sun. 


It was a very lovely evening: the sky was clear, save a few | 
golden-robed clouds, that lingered around the occident. Two 
young men were strolling leisurely along the walks of the 
garden, admiring the different hues, and enjoying the various 
perfumes, of the flowers, that bloomed in profusion around. 
The one was a youth with dark—but I hate these descriptions 
of personal appearance, so we will pass on to something of| 


more consequence ip the eyes of the world in general, they | 


were both well dressed and evidently of respectable standing in 
society. Their features wore a seeming of listless content. 

“Bob,” observed one of them to the other, “here is a fine 
chance of gathering a boquet for your ladye love; around us 
are flowers from every clime. By the by, what do yon think 
of the language of flowers?” 

“Ah.” answered his poetical companion. 

‘Beautiful language—love’s peculiar own; 
Not for the cold—the careless to impart, 
By such sweet sizns, the wishes of the heart.’ 

“Why, hey day, Bob,” exclaimed the first, “you turned raph- 
sodist on love and its tokens! If, as you say, the language of 
flowers is ‘not for the . ae careless,’ I should have deem- 
ed that it was never ifvended for your use, had not the quota- 
tion, which you have just made, shown that you are not so 
cold and careless’ in love affairs as 1 had supposed; for your | 


newly awakened enthusiasm proves beyond a doubt, that the 
citadel of your heart has been, though lately, suddenly storm- 
ed and captured by some fair Delia.” 
“My observation was intended to gall forth some of those 
taunts, which you have hitherto so freely bestowed"6n the fe- 
male sex, and which ever am h they no otherwise 
affected me. Little did.J ¢ it Would elicit quil ‘ 
trary.” 2 
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And wedded with FW@id 
Ice bonds Of fashion held in de: 
The sluices of the spirit. I had 
Of such a being bright as opening d 
Or the first coming of young sprifi 
As th al of a painter’s thougi 
Had started bodied into life, ‘i 
Jug atti mom hen his pencil wrohght ~ 
The last warm of beauty; and the strife 
Of the fresh colors mingling had gone down 
In blended loveliness!’ 

Her form is splendid; the contour ‘of her features perfect, 
dark hair, a small red lip, cheeks like twin roses, (a common 
comparison, I confess, but I must use it for want of a better.) 
Harry I could have withstood all these fascination; but I 
could not resist her eye, for— 


‘Oh that eye was in itself a soul!” 


|| I will introduce you to her some of these days, and then you 
will confess that her beauty is without rival.’ ” 

“Tam afraid, Bob, that you will find yourself mistaken, if 
you suppose that I will make any such concession. A man 
so deeply in love as I am.” 

“What you in love too?” 

“To be sure I am.” 





“Never mind—I tell you know. As I was about to say— 
|@ man, so deeply in love as I am, is not apt to acknowledge 
\that any other equals much less, surpasses, the object of his 
affections. There is one thing, however, that recommends 
your lady: her personal appearance, from your description, 
must somewhat resemble mine.” Wilmar ceased speaking a 
moment, and pressed a finger on his lip, while something like 
a frown shaded his countenance; but it instantaneously passed 
away, and he continued, almost as though thinking aloud, 
|but you are not acquainted with her?” 

“With whom?” 

“With my flame.” 

|| “If can’t say, for I don’t know who she is, man. What’s 
| her name?” 

“It does’nt matter now; I will tell you some other time. 
What is the name of your adored?” 

“Tit for tat, mister Harry, and yet-—her name—what boots 
|it? She is very fair and of excelling beauty, and her eye—’ ” 

“And so forth, and so forth,” interrupted Wilmar. 

“A truce with your quotation for awhile, Shelton. I have 
something to tell you. You see, 1am one of those unhappy 
fellows, who always think they have sufficient courage to pop 
the question, until that courage is put to the test, when it is 
ever found minus. Having lately become aware of this truth, 
I have determined upon another Way.of expressing my feel- 
ings—through flowers.” J 








wo 
“Harry, I must confess that Iam somewhat in your situa- 


‘tion; for the other morning \ - I called upon—but I won’t iy 
~ 


I will not attempt to describe her; but you shall sce her, for | 


“The mischief you say! why didn’t you tell me that before?” || 


NO. 21. 





tell you her name,—an excellent opportunity occurred for 
making my proposals to her; but it seemed that every time I 
attempted to speak on the subject of my love, there was a 
strange feeling of suffocation, which seized me—in fact I 
thought I should choke every moment. So I believe I will 
even resort to your mode; and in my case it will be very ap- 
propriate too, since ; 
‘Her feelings have the fragrancy, the freshness of young flowers.’ 
What flower do you intend to bestow upon your lady love?” 


“I have a small copy of ‘The Language of Flowers’ in my 
pocket. Ay, here it is—let me see—I will send the cabbage 
Tose, ‘the embassador of love.’ ”’ 

“Harry, lend me that book a minute if you please. What 
shall I choose? But never mind here is one, that will suit me, 

e jonquil, which signifies—‘I desire a return of affection.’ 

t us look for the flowers.” 

CHAPTER II. 
“Love has caught me in a snare, 
Wicked Ruth scorns my despair, 
Though fair herse}f, don’t use me fair.’’— Comic song. 

We will introduce the read@# into the lodgings of Harry 
Wilmar,‘the morning following the conversation given in the 
preceding chapter. There is.no need of describing the furni- 
ture &c. suffice it to say, he is sitting by a table, on which 
are piled several volumes. In one hand he holds a rose gera- 
nium, which his servant has just delivered to him, the other 
is occupied by a copy of Mr. Somebody’s ‘Language of 
Flowers,’ whose leaves he is turning over hastily with much 
apparent interest depicted in his countenance. At length he 
| ceases to turn over the leaves, and reads aloud: 
| & ‘Rose getanium—preference,’ delightful!—delightful! And 
| so I have suceeeded, and Amie Melton is mine.” He springs 
from his chair and paces the room in almost wild excitement 
|| of joy. “Oh I am the happiest fellow in Baltimore—I am the 
most blessed of men.” Pressing the flower to his lips, he 
|| apostrophizes it—“dear token of Amie’s regard! Silent speaker 
| of her thoughts! Ever shall I'preserve you in remembrance 
of this, the most rapturous of moments,” &c. &c. 

We will not trouble the reader with every exclamation of 
joy, which escaped Harry Wilmar, in the soliloquy of that, to 
him, memorable day. He was interrupted in the midst of his 
rhapsody by the entrance of Shelton. 

“Dear Bob, I am so glad to see you. You have come im 
the very nick of time; for what is more pleasant than to have 
a confidant, one whom you can trust, and whose heart is not 
| too cold to sympathise with his friend!” 





“You have heard it then already! But how I can’t possi- 
bly imagine— 





‘ °Tis strange—‘tis passing strange;’ 
for I have told no one as yet.” 

“Told! what do you mean? No one should know it sooner 
than myself.” 

“To be sure—no one except your humble servant. So I 
came to inform you of my good fortune immediately on re- 
ceiving the flower.” 

“Why Bob, what in the name of reason, are you talking 
about?” 

“Talking about! a pretty question indeed! Why man about 
the flower, which my adorable girl sent me this morning—the 
blue heart’s ease, whose definition is ‘you occupy my thoughts.’ 
Could any thing be prettier? Here is the flower. Just to 
think Harry that she herself sent it to me, and that she her- 
self meant to inform me thereby that I occupied her thoughts! 
Could there be a more blissful idea? Now that I know my 
affection is reciprocated, I feel the truth of what Byron say 

. ¢ *Tis sweet to hear, 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep, 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 

By distance mellowed o’er the waters sweep; 
Tis sweet to see the evening star appear; 
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*Tis sweet to listen as the night-winds creep 
From leaf to leaf; *tis sweet to view on high 
»The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky; 
* * * 


* * * 


But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
Is first and passionate love.’ ”? 

“Ah Bob,” said Harry, interrupting him, “I see through it 
all now. You have been as fortunate as myself in making 
use of flowers as a medium of courtship. My dear fellow, I 
congratulate you; I am just in the humor for cengratulating 
now, thanks to my kind, my beautiful, my dearest Amie.” 

“Amie!” cried Shelton, his countenance expressing a great 
deal of anxiety, “in the name of heaven what Amie?” 

My dear Bob, what’s the matter?” 


“Amie Melton. 


“Amie Melton!” exclaimed Selton, without noticing the in- || 





quiry, “the plague you say! Now who would have thought 
that a being so lovely so fascinating could have acted in this 
manner? The treacherous creature—just to think of it!” 










“Sir,” said Wilmar, highly offended, “I will not stand by || 


tamely and hear any one, even one who pretends to be a 
friend, speak in such disrespectful terms of the woman, who 
has but this morning acknowledged for me a kindred attach. 
ment. I wish to know what you mean by using such lan- 
guage in regard to Miss Melton?” 
“I mean, so please your anger, that she has made fools of us 
both. ‘To explain more fully—I reccived from her the flower, 


which I now have in my hand.” 
“You certainly jest; and yet you would scarce jest in such 


a serious affair. 
with her: how, when and where did you become so?” 

“J will explain that hereafter; enough for the present, I be- 
came acquainted with her but lately—two or three weeks 
ago.” 

“But are you really in earnest about the flowers?” ; 
“Alas! too truly, too sadly so. If, as I do not doubt, y 
flower came from Amie Melton, we have both been deceiv 
for I give you my word of honor one of Mrs. Melton’s ser- 

vants brought me this no longer ago than this morning.” 

“I am astonished at her; she ought to be ashamed of hers 
self. But I will have my revenge. Let us call on her to- 
gether immediately, my ded? "Bob, and accuse her to her 
of her vile and treacherous conduct?” 

“Agreed, we will sce if hef ingenuity can get her out of 
this scrape. Come on.” 

CHAPTER IIf. 
“A lady with apologizes abounds, 


’ 





The charming creatures lie with such a grace, 
There’s nothing so becoming to the face; 
They blush, and we believe them.”°—Byron. 


“Is Miss Melton at home?” inquired Shelton of the servant, 
who answered the bell. 

“Yes, sir, walk into the parlour, gentlemen.” 

After they had entered the parlour and taken their seats, 
whilst the servant was gone to inform Amie of their presence, 

“Harry,” said Shelton, “do you open the matter to her; you 
are more of a ‘ladies man,’ and better acquainted with women 
than I am.” 

“Oh no, Bob; you had better do it for you can enforce your 
words now and then with an apt poctical quotation.” 

“In the name of common sense, what is the use of quota- 
tions in the present instance? Only tell her the truth in plain 
and forcible terms; tell her how she treated us.” 

“She knows that already.” 

“Let me goon; and tell her how conscious we are of her 
treacherous behaviour; and tell her how we intend to resent it 
by thinking of her no more.” 

“Terrible revenge indeed! Since you are so eloquent, Bob, 
and so cunning in devising methods of vengeance, I think 
you had better undertake the case yourself.” 

“Well, I will speak to her, for I feel angrier and bolder 
every time I think upon her conduct.” 

Searcely had Bob come to this determination, when his 
courage was put to the test by the entrance of the fair subject 
of their animadversions. 

“Good morning, gentlemen. Keep your seats.” 

Shelton, who, when he rose to salute Amie, on her entering 
the room, had resolved not to sit down again until he had 
given her a severe up-braiding, felt his bravery sink before 
the calm glance of her eye and the easy manner of her ad- 
dress, and could not resist the inclination, which suddenly 














But I did not know you were acquainted || 






‘| young men, 


: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITBRATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


| of these young men but for a moment, apd he will not be ||cuse for Bob—one, who often quotes, must. necessarily some. 


| astonished attheir silence. They could scarcely speak to her, 
| for she looked so beautiful, so apparently émnosent, so geeming- 
ly inewpablle of the treachery, of which they had lately 
deemed her guilty. Each wished to address her gently; but | 
would not, for fear the other should jeer him about his cow- 
ardite at many future periods. »So they were silent; and 
| heavem®yonly knows how long they might have remained so, 
had not Amie, who noticed their embarrassment (we will not 
add—although unconscious of its origin,) relieved them by 
opening the conversation. She happened (and yet we may 
scarce use the word) to speak upon the subject, which most 
| of all, occupied the thoughts of her hearers. 
| “I received, gentlemen,” she said, “the flowers, which you 
were so kind as to favor nggjpwith yesterday evening. They 
|are very pretty indeed, and, I am affaid, far surpass those, 
| which I sent in return this morning.” 
| Théy aSsured her that her flowers were beautiful, and that 





| 
| 
| 


| they. Were very much pleased at receiving them. 
“But Miss Amie,” continued Wilmar, “did you look into. 


| which we sent?” | 
apm is unaequainted with the talent which women | | 
possess for imposing, he knows very little about them. Now 
hat n the intention of her | 





| 


|your Flora’s Dictionary for the definitions of the flowers, | 


times quote mal-apropos.) “I: beg her forgiveness, and assure 
her'that she has now banished every suspicion from my mind.” 
Wilmar too expressed himself satisfied of her innocence. 

Amie had not finished tormenting them yet. “I am very 
much rejoiced, gentlemen,” she said, “that your verdict ac. 
quits me; for, had I acted as you at first (I will not say with. 
out seéming cause) supposed, it would have been esteemed, at 
the t, strange conduct in one, who ina short time will 
have t6 fulfil an engagement of some months existence.” 

Amie rather overshot the mark in mentioning this last cir- 
eumstance. True, she succeeded in making the young men 
unhappy for a fortnight or so; but they might have fought a 
dael, perhaps one, or both been killed, had she not, by thus 
informing them that neither stood any chance of obtaining 
|her hand, made them aware that no Benefit could accrue to 
one from the removal of the other. So the friendship of Shel- 
ton and Wilmar, continued unimpaired for perhaps a season 
/I cannot conclude this sketch, however, without doing Amie 
| the justice to state that it is not unlikely, her object, in allud. 
ing to her previous engagement, was to avoid the fatal con. 
/sequences, that might have occurred in the absence of such 
precaution. 

As they sauntered homeward, Wilmar, to evince indiffcr.. 
ence, was chanting, in a low tone, a fragment of the old 
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The affair had now proceeded too far for any recession; 
and Shelton, observing from Wilmar’s countenance that he 
delienlend, to say nothing ahemmed several times, as a pre- 
clude to the following speech: 

“Mr. Wilmar, (I think I may take the liberty of speaking 
for him) and myself are very much rejoiced, my dear Miss 
Melton, to find ourselves mistaken in the opinion, which we 
had formed in regard,”—Here Bob made a full stop, being at 
a loss for words, in which most properly to clothe his mean- | 
ing. Alas! poor fellow! not even one quotation would come 
to his assistance. | 

Amie had listened with much dissembled astunishment and | 
interest; and, when Shelton ceased to speak, looked from one | 
to the other of her visitors, as if expecting an explanation; 
until at length Wilmar, seeing that Shelton, was too confused | 
to continue, and knowing that it would not do to leave the | 
matter in its present state, said: 

“Miss Melton must be aware that she is endowed with | 
such beauty, and accomplishments as few can resist; among | 
those few my friend and myself are not included. She will | 
not be astonished to learn then that the flowers were intended | 
as emblems to convey a deeper meaning than nature has con- | 
ferred upon them. 
locking at the definitions in Flora’s Dictionary of the flowers, 
which she did us the honor of sending in return, she will be 
aware of the cause of our calling on her this morning.” 
Wilmar gave her the book. She read the passage, which he 
pointed out to her, and instantly exclaimed: 


} she | 











sent those flowers with a knowledge either of their meaning, | 
or of the meaning, which was intended to be expressed by | 
| those, which I had previously received from you. I assure | 
you,” and she placed her hand upon her heart very graceful- 
ly—Amie did (and does) every thing very gracefully, “I as. 
sure you that, although appearances are against me, I am | 
altogether innocent. It was entirely a coincidence purely ac- 





seized him, of complying with her request that he would re- | 


seat himself. Who can tell women’s power over man! 

The young gentlemen were silent, fecling doubtlessly very 
foolish in their present situation; yet, whenever they found 
that Amie’s eye was not upon them, each would wink to the 
other to begin the préconcerted lecture. But it was of no 
use; neither could pick up the courage to speak. And no 
wonder. Let the reader imagine himself in the place of one 


* 


-« 


cidental.” 
What a pity it is that the little book, entitled “White Lies,” 
i8 not more read by the ladies! 


! 


If Miss Melton will take the trouble of! 
|| silence ensues unusual in the busy haunts of men. 


“I hope, gentlemen; I beseech you will not consider that I i 


song, yclept Honey and Mustard, 
“She was false, and I’m undone— 
Hey diddle, ho diddle dee,” 
While thé ever—poetical Shelton was sighing, 


“Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever learn by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did ran smooth.’’ 
Oh these women—these women— 

“They’re false, deceitful—dear, delightful things.” 


MUSINGS OF A DISCARDED LOVER. 


BY 8s. J. H. 


Original. 


The English language is said to be imperfect in many points; 

particularly so in reference to pronunciation, accentuation, and 
harshness of sound. Notwithstanding this acknowledged im- 
perfection there are many words which, when taken alone, 
would not suffer by comparison with the most soft and beauti- 
ful of any other extant. . 
Beauty, joy, ease, peace, and rest are words of soft and beau- 
tiful sound, simple and elegant in their appearance; but of all 
the words in existence the single word favorable, when pro- 
nounced by a female voice, has the most soul-exhilirating and 
bewitching influence. Examine the word—its import—its 
softness—its symmetry—its harmony. 

Mark the fond lover—hear his impassioned address to the 
angel of his affections—see his mind roaming o’er the earth 
in search of words to paint his feelings—hear how softly he 
speaks them—mark the deep agitation of his frame—the hasty 
palpitations of his heart—see the cloud of fear mantling his 
mind—see it dissipated by the sunshine of hope—see how 
eagerly he catches the words from the lips of the sweet charmer 
—how sagaciously he watches the meaning of her rising 
thoughts. He pleads—he woos—he promises. Never did an 
attorney plead with half- the earnestness or anziety, or @ 
| disobedient child promise, under fear inspired by the rod, with 
more sincerity. Atlength the hour of decision comes. Ant- 
‘ious moment! dreaded time! An awful comminglement of 
fear and hope fills the lover’s bosom. The tongue tremblingly 
lisps forth the awful questions. Is your decision on my propo- 
sition favorable or not? Gracious heavens! what a moment! 4 
Moments 


|then are days—minutes, years. Thoughts in disorder rush 


|| confused! y through the mind, while the eye gazes on the blushes 
that crimson the cheek of the charmer, with her eye resting 


/on the marble hearth. All in sweet disorder, last, as if start 
led at the sound ere the word was spoken, she lisps, favorable. 

What sunshine! what feelings! The gladdened soul leaps 
for joy. Gloom, fears, doubts, anxieties, all brushed from the 
/horizon of the mind by the swift and radiant wing of joy, and 


| happiness, such as dwelt in Eden, fills the soul. Is there any 


word that can mar feelings like these? If there is let it ne’er 
| see light. Letusexamine. Yes there isa short, hard, gnarled, 
unpleasant word of three letters which, when placed antece 
dent to the word favorable, reverses the whole scene, and blights 
it all into deformity. That word is NOT. Why do lexicog- 
raphers use it? Is it because ’tis beautiful, soft, harmonious, 








Shelton had now regained sufficient confidence to say. “If 
I have done Miss Mélton the injustice to suspect her—and 
‘Lov ypever yet without 
| The pang, the agony, the doubt.’ ”” 


|| (this quotation was not quite,appropriate; but there is this ex- 


= 
“! 
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soul-enlivening? It is none of these things. 

Not favorable! What two words i English or any other 
language, when used together, are Beiter calculated to blast 
man’s prospect of happiness? Let the angel of the earnest 
j devotee say to him—my decision on your proposition is na 
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tied thet 
from the fal 
ing wreck up¢ 
hurled upon them 
bitterness of anguish 

I protest that the two ¥ 
There is no affinity between thet 
or meaning. One reminds me of 
oak which defies the thunder and ligh 
looks hard, sounds hard, and feels hard.” 
us of “doves nesting.” It is moved by the ge 
It looks soft and feels soft. 

The word favorable I love and admire. The wé 
hate and detest. Nothing good can ever result from | 
view of two opposites, and if I cannot hear the word f 
ble without having it prefaced by tae mee not, I neve 


to hear it again. 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
No. XVIII. 








Original. 


THE PAST. 

If there be any thing in the human soul that distinguishes 
it from the inferior ranks of the creation and approximates it 
to God, it is its ability to holds converse with the past. Un. 
known to the Almighty are the distinctions of time. The past, 
the present, and the future are spread out before him as one 
period. The lower animals live only in the present. They re- 
trace not what has gone—they anticipate not what is to come. 


Confined within the narrow limits of the time being, they are |) 


entirely occupied with its objects. Man appears to poss 
middle station. Neither wholly intellectual nor sensual 
life. Through his senses he communes with the present 
closing them, he can revert to the past and live an existé r 
independent of their operations. Amid the ruins of th 
this quality stands the redeeming power of our long-lostge et 
ness and the living emblem of our future triumph over 
visions of time. 

Abstracted from the objects which store the present, the 
soul experiences pleasure and profit in reviewing the past. 
Scenes that time had wrapped in gloom are brought forth fr 
the twilight dimness and invested with the brightness of d 
Scenes that had been rendered almost illegible are traced anew 
on memory’s tablet. Emotions which made no deep impres- 
sion again are felt. At such times the soul loses sight of the 
things on which perception acts. The landscape opens before 
her, but she sees it not. Soft may the winds blow, and lovely 
shine the light, but she regards them not. Her senses cease 
to report the outward conditions of nature. She feels alone in 
the world, engaged with her own thoughts, tasting her own 
enjoyments, and living her own existence over. 

But is there pleasure only to be derived from the past? 
Would that it were so. Alas! if reflection have its joys, it 
has its pangs. Where is the individual wio has lived a life 
so spotless as to afford no food for self-recrimination? Who 
can survey the journey which he has come without seeing it 
interspersed with spots that mar its loveliness? The past! 
How is it like a picture whose lights and shades form a per- 
fect contrast with each other! How forcibly does it remind 
us of a wide plain, in one place brightened by the glad sun- 
light, and in another covered with a cloud! The past! Oh! 
how fruitful it is in sources of condemnation! How much 
does it fold in its embrace that we would rejoice to cover with 
the thick mantle of oblivion! 

We cannot talk too frequently with our past hours. When 
we are in danger of being led astray—when the fascinations 
of the world—the power of passions and the force of corrup- 
tion would draw us into evil, how salutary are the restraints 


that the past affords! From its solitude there comes 2 voice || 


solemn as the Eternal’s warning, and deeper than the moni. 
tions of conscience, urging us to continue our adherence to 
virtue. And can that voice be disregarded? No; for ’tis a 
“voice from the dead.” °*Tis a sound from the graves of de- 


parted pleasures and buried hopes. *Tis an exhortation from | 


the spot where lie in ruin, broken vows, plighted faith, and 
thwarted plans. Other tongues may fail, but the language of 
the past, if sensibility remain, will convince and impress. 
Among the associations of the past there is none more pain- 
ful than the memory of friends. More painful, did I say? 
Rather it should be more joyous; for in living over the past 
we live again with them. The voices which death hushed 
fall once more upon our ears, and the countenances that sick- 
ness paled again smile upon us. In holy serenity their eyes 
beam upon us, and in affection’s softest manner they again 
callus theirs. We are with them again at the fireside, at the 
family board, ingge fields and sanctuary. We renew protes- 











tations of friend nd exchange tokens 
hearts feel as ligh as happy as then, and f 
deaths, we throw ms around their forms 
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' ves them a second life, 
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‘a joy sweeter and purer far tl 





SISTER MELL. 


Why ’tis I loved the most, 
I really ca tell, 

For thou wert not so good a girl, 
My little sister Mell. 


I’ve look’d for thee, when theu wert young, 
In every secret dell, 

And threatened oft to scold thee much, 
My little sister Mell. 


But when upon thy hiding place, 
My wakeful vision fell, 

I’ve felt how much I loved thee then, 
My little sister Mell. 


If life shall be but spared to thee, 
Thou'lt make a famous belle, 
For thou art very, very fair, 
My little sister Mell. 


But should disease destroy thee first, 
Many will mourn thee well— 

And dress thy tomb with sweetest flowers, 
My little sister Mell. 





No. XVIII. 
SONG. 
Art thon going bright eyed creature— 
To thy home beyond the sea— 
Shall no look or tone or feature 
E’er be left dear girl of thee? 
Must I hence where rests the bower 
In the fair and quiet dell, 
Sitting lone at midnight hour— 
Beathe for thee my fond farewell? 


Go—then dearest, but wherever 
On the earth thy steps may be, 
One poor broken heart forever 
In thy flight shall follow thee! 
Go and may the arm of Heaven 
Lovely being guard the well; 
Fondest prayers for thee are given, 
Bright eyed creature fare thee well! 
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‘EDITH MAXWELL. 


BY R. H. M. 


% 


Original. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was in the fifth week of Vivian’s imprisonment that the 
arrival of Hugh Peters and his request for an interview were 
made known to Oliver Cromwell. The evening was drawing 
to a close, and one of those religious meetings which. Crom- 
well deemed it politic to hold at his own house had just broken 
up, and its members dispersed, and Oliver felt convinced that 
he had enjoyed quite enough of religion for one evening; how- 
ever he desired the preacher to be admitted, and Hugh Peters 
entered. There was no light in the room, save what reflected 
from a wood fire burning cheerfully on the hearth, but that 
was sufficient to enable Cromwell to observe that the dress of 
his visitor was eccentric in the extreme, and savored more of 
the loose flowing garb of a Papist priest than that usually 
worn by the Puritan leaders of the day. If his appearance, 
"|| however, was unprepossessing he had at least one great charm 
|| his voice was exceedingly sweet; and, notwithstanding it 
faltered and was slightly husky from age or emotion, the tones 


"| came upon Cromwell’s ear like a broken melody. He opened 


his mission in ar abrupt, hurried manner. He but wished to be 
allowed an interview with the prisoner, Vivian, at present in 
he custody of some of Cromwell’s men. He had known the 
Way from childhood, and had no doubt but he would prove an 
mble instrument in the hands of God, to convince him of 
s errors, and enlighten his Papistical views. Cromwell hesi- 
ited not a moment to grant his request, and, giving him an 
der of admittance to Vivian’s cell, conducted him to the outer 
or of his mansion. The order was presented to’ Ralph Gay- 
nd as keeping principal guard over Vivian, and Peters passed 
immediately into the prisoner’s cell. Vivian was stretched 
pon a low bed, and as the preacher entered he raised himself 
n his arm for a moment to gain a view of the intruder; but 
covering no one whom he knew, threw himself back upon 
bed with .an exclamation of contempt at the interruption. 
eanwhile his visitor proceeded calmly, but with trembling 
ands, to divest himseif of his hat and cloak; and Tivian waited 
to hear the purport of his visit; but suddenly a sob broke 
| from the bosom of the preacher as if in a vain endeavor to 
ontrol some powerful emotion, and as he violently wrenched 
‘om his head the light brown peruke which had apparently 
caught in some of the fastenings, the raven hair of Edith 
Vivian fell in wild profusion over the neck and shoulders of 
the quaint garb she had assumed. 

Vivian sprang from his place of repose even yet uncertain 


‘Y* « |] to the identity of his visitor, until Edith pronounced his 


name; and amid her tears and sobs threw herself into her 
husband’sarms. Vivian imprinted kiss after kiss upon Edith’s 
lips and forehead, and a spectator would scarcely have imagined 
the life of the one forfeited and that of the other jeopardized 
by her present visit. At length Edith recollected the purpose 
of her being there and said: 

“And now, Harry, there is but the one chance left for both 
of us;” and hurriedly she proceeded to divest herself of the 
coarse boots and loose garments she had worn, and handed 
them to Vivian. He Icoked on in incredulous silence as she 
narrated her plan of escape, but she at Jength convinced him 
that it was attended with no danger to her, and that she was 
even more protected there, until her release, which would cer- 
tainly be in a day or two, than in dame Hanter’s cot, subject 
every hour to the visit of Sir William Langdale, and finally 
agreed, that, at the expiration of five days, if he did not hear 
further from her, he might return and give himself up in her 
| stead, and if she were liberated she should join him at a small 
seaport, which she named, two days journey from London. 

By the time Edith had made known her arrangements Viv- 
ian was equipped, and only waited to say farewell. Edith cut 
it short, and making a sign for the door to be opened from 
without, leaped lightly upon the bed and drew up the covering 
to conceal her figure. Ralph Gayland looked in to ascertain 
that all was right, and seeing what he supposed’the form of 
his prisoner, whistled a tune as he suffered Vivian to pass him. 
Edith’s reflections, as she threw herself upon the bed Vivian 
had left, were pleasanter than they had been for many, many 











days. It was true, her husband was not yet safe, and her own 


life she considered far from secure; but his escape would not _ 


be discovered until morning, and he would ther’ be beyond 


| when cast in the balance with his. 

At a late hour the next morning Ralph 
refreshment for the prisoner and Edith was 
reflections on the teeming and fertile past by 
to get up. She arose instantly and stood before ph with 
the same haughty sain perce trmmtie: 





with soi 








| pursuit, and her own life weighed but little in her estimation: “es 
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first saw her, endi in a moment the > whale truth flashed across || m' 
He staid but to ascertain that. his® ee was pete 


his mind. 
really gone, and hurried forthw 
liam Langdale. 


Sir William proceeded immediately to inform Cromwell of | 


* the manner of Vivian’s escape, but found him under the im- 
pression that the real Hugh Peters had profited by his order. | 


H 


Cromwell and Sir William went together to the cell of Edith || 


and found her calm, collected, and apparently happy. 


Sir Wil. || 


liam demanded to know why she had jevpardized her own | 


safety for one who had been so base as to avail himself of her 
offer. Edith refuted the charge against Vivian indignantly, 
and answered boldly that her only view in urging his flight 
had been to save the life of her husband. 
gered as if by a blow, when Edith made the announcement of | 


Sir William stag- 


marriage, but her tone of decision convinced him that her as- 

sertion was true, and the only means by which she could ever || 
again claim her as his must be through the death of Vivian. | 
Accordingly, he bent all his efforts to the point of recapturing |} 
him, but without success. At length Cromwell suggested the | 
possibility of Vivian's return should Edith be detained some | 
Sir William instantly perecived the plau- 

sibility of the argument, and she was, therefore, considered a 


time as a prisoner. 


captive in her husband’s stead. 


- 


’ 


le : = : ; | * 
The sccond morning of Edith’s imprisonment had dawned |i, 


upon her, and hope was, in a great measure, yiclding to de-} 
spair in her mind, and every slight noise that met her ear mad 
her imagine it the return of Vivian, when Ralph Gayland e 
tered as usual with refreshment for the prisoner. As he close 
the door on his entrance, and proceeded to place the provisio 
before her, Edith raised her eyes to his face with such a be 
seeching hopelessness of expression that the heart of the roug 
soldicr melted within him, and in a gentle tone he demanded: 
“Can I do aught to favor you, lady, consistent with my duty? 
“Nothing;” replied Edith, “my only hope now is from above 
and yet you remind me often of one who would have done 
much to please Edith Maxwell. Poor Lucy Gayland!” an 
Edith sighed as her thoughts reverted to other times. 
“What of her, lady?” asked Ralph in a tone of eagerness 
“I was but thinking,” answered Edith, “how little I imag 
ined, when I strove to soothe the loneliness of her sad fate» 
that my own would one day be more desolate;” and Edith, in jj 


an absent manner, as if it made her in a measure forget her | 


own misery, related Lucy’s simple story, and spoke, in bitter 
terms, of Sir William’s perfidy. 

It was enough for Ralph; and he was convinced that he had 
the fate of his sister’s only friend and benefactor in his own 
hands. There was but little hesitation on his part, and the 
noon of that day, saw Edith Vivian at dame Hanter’s hu} 
equipped for a long journey, in the company of the dame 
son and her young nephew; and the day but one after enabled 
her to rejoin her husband at the appointed place of rendezvous, |! 
and thence they proceeded together to the continent. 

The day of Edith’s escape Ralph remained upon guard, as| 
though the prisoner were still under his care, and the same 
the second day; but on the evening of the third he presented 
himself at Sir William Langdale’s mansion and demanded to| 
see him alone. He was admitted, and stood before Sir Wil- } 
liam with the air of reckless effrontery which characterized || 
him, and informed him that Edith had escaped. 

“How long ago?” demanded Sir Wiliam. 





“*Tis three days since;” replied Ralph, “and now a word! 


with you;” and his tone fixed Sir William in his present posi- | 
tion. “You may thank me for that piece of work, and in af- 
Whilst Edith Max- 


wel! was within the reach of your power you had something 


ter years with more sincerity than now. 
in which to garner up your affections. When Lucy Gayland 
died'the last thing perished for which I cared to live. Now || 
we stand alike and alone in this world. Lucy is not further | 
removed from my cares and affection than is Edith Maxwell |, 
from your selfish persecution;” and Ralph, as he concluded, | 
closed the door upon Sir William sprang down the stairs, and |) 
was beyond the reach of pursuit ere Sir William could suffi- 
ciently collect his scattered senses to give intelligible orders. 
In after years, when the throne of England came into the | 
possession of the Stuart line, Ralph made his appearance again | 
in his native land, and was treated with marked respect by | i 
many of the nobility, and even Charles himself; but he was | 
the same wandering, restless being he had ever been, and not | 
even a post of honor could detain him long in the same place. || ; 
Vivian, Edith, and her nephew returned in the train of}! 
ae the II., at the time of the restoration, and Vivian en- 
oyed an office of trust, near the person of the king whose es- 
cape he had aided. 
In the early days of the merry monarch, Edith Vivian fig- 
ured at many a masquerade in the royal palace, but never did 
she express herself so well satisfied withher costume or the 
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she ewore it, as she fe’ 
ivian’s cell in the qu 
Peters. 


ANNE OF ELLE 


BY JAMES HUNGERF 


Original. « 


A PETITE ROMAUNT. 


In a vale ‘neath the mountains, 
Beside a fair bay, 

{n the midst of 1ts fountains, 
That sparklingly play, 

Encircled by bowers, 
Where beautifully 

E’er bloom thegbright flowers, 


Stands omgeesty- 


A beautiful maiden 
Since childhood dvelt there, 
Time never had laden 
Her breast with a care; sgt 
Her hours passed like sky 
Young zephyrs that fling 
From the flowers at twilight, 
The perfumes of spring: 


The foretler W ber, 
Is lone, dark, and@reas 


@e* 


Bright v 
That 
I list e 
Br 8 
I see bright ringlets w 
1 look on laughin eye 
In pleasure’s wave I’n 
Beneath bright sun 


ving, 
‘Skies. 


My heart is warmly beating, 

Soft hands are clasp’d in mine— 
O love so winged, so fleeting, 

Still are thy gifts divine, 


Yet darker shadows lower 
O’er memory’s sunny spot; 

I yield to fate’s rude power— 
I berid to sorrows’ lot. 


Yes, time and change can banish 
The sunshine of the beart— 

The brigitest visions vanish— 
The rainbow hues depart. 


Yet flee, O cloud of sadness, 
Though lifes young joys are past— 
My heart is filled with gladness, 
To think of peace at last! 





OTHER DAYS. 


Original. 


It makes me sad to sit and think 
Of other, happier hours, 

When life was light, and care was not 
And all I cull’d were flow’rs. 


The hours of youth and youthful glee, 
On golden wings they flew, 

And left grey hairs and age with me, 
I wish I had flown too. 


For I am weary of the world 
I’m weary of its care; 

If there’s a better one than this, 
I'll try and travel there. 


The flow’rs of this, are only sweet, 
When they are in their bloom 

And that’s not long, for some cold wind 
Soon sweeps them to the tomb. 


elf on the even- f 
b of the Puritan | 
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a. fesigned to be the permanent and chief source of human 
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| Who will render, to every m 
|, by patient continuance in wel 
|| mortality—eternal life. 
But unto to them that 
' unrighteousness—indig 


| The dag 
| highes 
by 


deeds: To them who 
glory, and honor, and im- 


s, and do not obey the truth’ noes obey, 
ith.”°—Rom. 2, 68. 

ards and punishments, though of the 

ppears to be but imperfectly understood 

oy 

it. So much so, that they seem to expect 

ir just due in return for their good deeds, forget. 

er they have done all they are but unprofitable ser. 


“a 


iia. 


apostle here informs us that God will render to all men, 
intrinsic value of their deeds, but the consequences: 
Which He, as sovereigm Creator, has determined shall result 
‘from their performance. ‘Thus: “Tothem who by patient con- 
| tinuance in well continuance; “Seek for (not deserve,) glory 
and honor and immortality—eternal life.” “Seek,” says our 
blessed Lord, “and ye shall find.” This does not imply that 
| the act of seeking is sufficiently meritorious to entitle us to 
the prize; byt merely that it 1s a condition the performance of 
| which is indispensable to the obtaining of the prize. “God is 
| the rewarder of them that dilligently seek Him;” not that a 
| man can deserve any thing at the hand of God, but because 
our Father in heaven is pleased to receive all that come unto 
| Him in the appointed way. “He that sows to the Spirit shall 
_reap life everlasting,” because it is the fruit which God has 
| determined shall be produced from such seed, and not that the 
sowing is the meritorious cause of bringing forth fruit 

od. 
on the other hand, God will render “to them that are 
tious and do not obey the truth but obey unrighteousness 
ignation and wrath.” Why? because the demerit of sin is 
bat he has attached these awful consequences to its com- 
“If any man sow to the flesh he will reap corrup- 
ecause the flesh is in its nature corrupt, and therefore 


(Mappiness. If, then, a man will sow to the flesh, he must in- 
| evitably reap corruption, it being a universal law of God’s 
vidence and moral government, that what a man sows 
‘ee shall he also reap.” Therefore the free gift of God is 
eternal life; but the wages of sin are indignation and wrath. 

“A patient continuance in well doing,’ is the evidence that 
| we are really seeking glory and honor, and the only true ground 
| of hope that we shall obtain them. In this world of sorrow, 
temptation, and trial, there is a constant necessity for the ex- 

ercise of patience. It is the great means by which we can 
'| possess our souls free from the deceitful allurements of the 
| pride of life, and from the still more deceitful suggestions of 
||our wicked hearts; because it is produced by that ‘faith which 
|| overcometh the world.’ 

Let us not be weary, then, in well doing, for in bos time 
|, we shall reap if we faint not. “He that endureth to the end 
i the same shall be saved.” Re:nember that if we have received 
| the seed into good and honest hearts, it is only ‘by patience 
|\that we can bring forth fruit. How important, then, to be 

|| followers of them who by faith and patience inherit the prom- 
| ises. By being faithful unto death we secure a crown of life. 
|| Let us, therefore, “be steadfast, immoveable, always abounding 
| in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know that our la- 
| bor is not in vain in the Lord.” 
Indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish must neces- 
sarily be the portion of every man that doeth evil, because do- 
ing evil consists in the violation of those laws by the obser- 
|| vence of wiish our permanent happiness is secured. But so 
| peculiar is the constitution of the human mind that not only 
| will loss of happiness result from not supplying its indispen- 
| sable conditions, but an amount of positive misery will be the 

lot of all who madly the court the fatal consequences of un- 

righteousness. Indignation and wrath will pursue them 
‘through all the journey of life, and then, if finally impenitent, 
| where, from the dread presence of their righteous Judge, shall 
| they flee, but into that dark hiding place of guilt in which every 

| reminiscence of the past will but enhance the howling tribu- 
! lation by which they are surrounded, and awaken the wither- 
| ing anguish which fastens on their souls; and that too in pro- 
| portion to the number and character of the Spirit’s warnings 

and invitations once resisted as the suggestions of superstition: 

|| now known to be the ground of their just condemnation; the 
|thought of which will occasion interminable and unavailing 
regret; because in rejecting them heaven was lost and hel} 
obtained. J.P. C. 


The report of Black Hawk’s death by drowning, appears to 
be incorrect. He only lost his hat! _ 
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IN A KING’S PALACE. 
ie Origin al. 
And art thou dead, poor fly! thou could’st not live, 
Forever in the high and glittering hall, 
Where princes méét to revel, and the crowds 
That dance attendance to the will of kings, 


For fulsome adulation congregate, 
Thou did’st not lack for food, I know full well, 


| large majority of the people were opposed to 


‘| tween them and their “lords and masters” beyond the sea. 


of the most exceeding difficulty was the fact of ‘thei e: isting 


‘such a variety of opinion and interest in those he 1 he was 
| compelled to look mpon as his immediate constituents, The 
‘ ppres ive || colonies, from that time forth ‘and forever. So determined . 
| measures of the British Ministry, and the officers of the‘erdwn || were the members of (* assembly upon carrying their point 
| who held authority over these people supposed it to be to their || that eighty two out of eighty four voted for the petition, which 
advantage to abuse them whenever a conflict occured be-|| was immediately sent over to Doctor Franklin and early ac- 
tion upon the subject earnestly requested. The petition and 
accompanying documents were presented by the Doctor to 






elevated to the office of lieutenant governor, and expressed, as 
their unanimous wish and the wish of the people ‘that these 
individuals should be disqualified for holding any office in the 





That Dr. Franklin managed his affairs with admirable di- 


|| plomacy and prudence is abundantly proved by the suécess||Lord Dartmouth, the Secretary for the colonies. The noble 





For in that gorgeous palace, hundreds feast + 

And thou hast often from the golden cup, : 
Sinped ere the king had tasted. 5 as 
Thou did’st not fall of ennui, for there - ra 


The men of noble birth from every land, 

For mirth do meet, as well as to arrange 

The business of the nations, and in their midst. 
Thou oft hast sported, and while they did walk 

On floors of marble, or on carpets rich, 

Thou didst on crowns and jewels—burnish’d bright. 


And thou hast slept upon the same @ft couch, 
Whereon the king hath slept, and while he lay, 
Locked in its deep embrace, thou with his robes 
Hast sported, and hast revelled undisturbed 
Upon the royal brow, that ached with joy, 

And ached as oft with pain; for woes belong 

To kings and nobles, as to subjects poor, 

And pleasure is the heirdom of the serf, 

As well as of the prince. 


Poor fly thou liest on the casement now, 

Cold as the kingly head will lie ere long; 

And thouch he clad in full regalia fall, 

Thy little carcase into dust as fine 

As his will cramble, and thy little form 

Will be as valueless as his,—and then 

Full well it may be said—so much for kings— 

So much for the poor fly. . H. 


TO AMANDA. 


Original. 





O lady I can ne’er forget, 
The charms thy features wear; 
The brow of white and raven curis, 
That cluster sweetly there, 
Nor from my memory e’er can fade 
The form I thought divine— 
The form so full of loveliness 
That once I fancied mine. 


The spe}! that bound me to her love, 
Alas is broken now; 

For she has proved as false as fair, 
And spurned her sacred vow, 

Though she has wronged me yet I feel 
The achings of regret, 

And in my hours of solitude 
I mourn that e’er we met. 


T have a ring she gave me when 
She said her love was true; 
But it doth seem as false as she, 
And has corroded too. 
For her I'll yet a garland weave, 
Of brightest, fairest flowers, 
And hope in memory to live, 
O’er other happier hours. 5. D. 








SCENES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER V. 





Original. 


THE MYSTERIOUS LETTERS. 

A letter! trifimg thing ‘tis true, 
Now that on the shelf ’tis laid; 

But how you would have stared if rou 
Had heard the thundering fuss it made. 

Few public officers were ever placed in a more critical po- 
sition than was Doctor Benjamin Franklin when asent for the 
American Colonies in England. The duties he wes obliged 
to perform were as singular as dificult d 


crimination of an acute politician and the forbearance of the 


These qualities Doe. 


philosopher to conduct them successfully, 
tor Franklin possessed in an eminent deere e, and tl 


- 1€ result of 
fis course wes such that the reader of the Revolution w 
suppose that no other man could have acted as t! 


ould 


agent. Indeed, a close exzmination of the history of that 
. . , . me ? 
eventful period would lead one to suppose that tl 


in the great work, and every part of the work had its proper 
operative. The business of the agent who was obliged to live 
near his majesty was to give fair and honest representations 
of each and every subject that through him was to be presented 
to the higher powers; and being sworn to discharge the func- 
tons of his office impartially and to the best of his knowledge 
and ability, he was of course expected, not only to recommend 
the action of his superiors, but to advise such measures as, in 


his opinion, were correct and would advance the interests of 


all the parties concernedfiind what rendered the Doctor’s work 


, and required the dis- | 


ie colonial | 


P he hand of||to send the letters he had received to his friends, that he might 

of a » whal es re i 

rovidence directed the whole matter; for every man who had | 

ahada hand in it seemed to have received his rivht station | 
ght s 


with which every public operation was followed; and although || lord, however, was not allowed to do any thing in favor of the 
@ greater opposition could scarcely be conceived than existed || petitioners, and the king expressed his pleasure that the whole: 
among the colonial communities and the officers whom the | business should be laid before him in council with his minis- 
king had appointed over them, yet so dexterously did Frank- | ters. Franklin of course was allowed to defend himself and 
jin detiean himself that he possessed the confidence of both | his friends, the colonists; and Mr. Wedderburn, a man whom‘ 
parties. Rulers and people claimed him as their friend and } doubtless, the act was instrumental in eleveting to the office 
sought alikepthrough him, the redress of their gricvances and | of chancellor of Great Britain, was employed as the counsel 
the. support ofofficial operations. of the governors. ‘The dignified manner in which he acquit. 
| Govertior Hutchinson, of the Massachusetts colony, was the ted himself may be gathered from the following extract from 
perfect fainion of his master, the king, and Oliver Peters, the | the speech he made upon that memorable occasion. 

| famous faithful judge, was the tool of Governor Hu , “Doctor Franklin stands in the light of the first mover and 
| and two public functiéiiaries were odious to the people over || P™™e conductor of the whole contrivance against his majesty’s 


| whom they held and exereised authority, seldom were honored two governors; and having by the help of his own special con- 
official act of » || fidants and party leaders first made the assembly his agent in 


| with important stations. Almost e ’ , ' 

| men was in keeping with the ch and feelings ef the | C™ying on his own secret designs, he now appears before 

PSE tyrant, and of course jere offensive to men || ¥' Lordships to give the finishing stroke to the work of his 
the air of freedo ' nds. Liow these letters came into the possession’ of 


|| whose highest boast was, that they f 
| The legislative counsels of the colonies were composed of m one but the right owner is a mystery for Doctor Franklin 
' to 6xplain. Your Lordships know the train of messengers 


| selected from among class of citizens; they-were, there- 
\fore the friends of the majority and favorable to their intersfWliieh followed this concealment. After they had been left 
ests. It is, then, no matter of surprise that the king’s governor for five months to have their full operation at length comes out 
and the people’s couneils could not agree; but it-is a circum. || letter which it is impossible to read without horror—a letter 


i ae ishment that Dr. Franklin should expressing the coolest and most deliberate malevolence. My 
astonishin ‘ ds, what poetic fiction only had penned for the breast of a 


‘have secured and maintained the friendship of both; and while || 
all his energies were ‘i in behat of the éolonists. eruel African, Doctor Franklin has realized and transcribed 
their councils, the crown officers claim him as their partisan from his own. His, too, is the language of Zanga. 
‘and treated him accordingly. ‘They addressed confidential ‘Know then "twas I. fe 
iletters to him respecting almost every within their sphere! I forged the letter, I disposed this picture; 
|of office, and made communication him to their friends I hated, I despised, and I destroy.’ 
lin England, and in these letters and communications they had And he now appears before your lordships wrapped in im- 
| the audacity to propose an entire alteration of the charter of the peneirable secrecy to support a charge against his majesty’s 
‘colony, and the establishment of an order of Patricians. This governor and lieutenant governor, and expects that your lord- 
was a fine proposition to be sure. In the woods of America that ships should advise the punishing them on account of certain 
Lord North swore by his Maker he would lay waste with fire and || letters which he will not produce and which he dares not tell 
how he obtained. These are the lessons taught in Doctor 
Franklin’s school of politics. With regard to his constituents, 


sword, this lovely specimen of king’s governors Hutchinson 
‘recommends the establishment of an order of patricians!! But, F 

the factious leaders at Boston, who make this complaint against 
their governor, if the relating of their evil doings be criminal 


' furthermore, in his letters to Dr. Franklin, the mysterious let- 

‘ters—and they were well worthy the appellation—he hinted || , : ‘ : 

‘that it would be for the safety of the king’s government to | and tending to alienate his majesty’s affections, must not the 
| doing of them be much more so? Yet now they ask that his 


take off some of the originabéncendiaries; these were some of | °°" s : , . 
‘the free Americans who dared to elaim a few of the privileges | majesty will gratify ame reward them for doing these things, 
they had left “Old England” to enjoy; and forsooth, because and that he will punish their governors for relating them, be- 
they would not consent to be saddled and bridled, and allow || ©*"*° they gfe | bad that it cannot but offend his majesty 
him the especial privilege of riding them whenever and wher- | © wae of them.” stenk: 
‘lever he pleased, they must be “taken off as original incendi-| *"° above rabies from Wedderburn’s speech is given ver- 
aries.” This is a pretty specimen of the manner in which I batim, and, wane doubt, had it been sabe -“ abusive and 
cur forefathers were treated by the government which claimed |, _ to the point, it would have been considered - order, and 
the right of exercising a motherly protection over them. | ~ Doctor would have been obliged to bear the infliction. Du- 
But Dr. Franklin, the man to whom all such matters were I a the delivery the king and the servants of his pou, who 
\ referred, standing, as he was, between the colonists and the || “°° the jury in the cane, frequently shook their heads in tri- 
king, was the friend of liberty and the people, and while he used | umph, and passed the smiles of a supercilous contempt for the 
all his influence to secure the freedom of his country, hé de- || ™* they would have crushed upon the spot if combined 
malice and malediction could have done the deed. But Doc-. 
tor Franklin was not the man to be frightened from his posi- 
| tion even by the agents of such mighty power. He defended 
himself manfully; and Mr. Wedderburn looked little enough 
by the time the philosopher was done with him. The distin. 
guished individuals composing this august council, who had 
listened with so inuch exultation at the remarks of the favor- 
ite, (Wedderburn,) writhed like wounded snakes beneath ihe 
cutting reproofs of the continental agent. The assembly broke 
up without coming toa decision, and as the Doctor was leaving 
the chamber he whispered in the ear of the attorney general: 
“I will make your master a little king for this.” And he was 
| not long in putting his threat in execution, for he soon after 
|| commenced a system of operation the end of which was the 


expose their contents and clear himself entirely of the base accu- || | 4 4 € Ck ecdini nent tip snd 
i ; i : F i| ‘independence colonics and the utter of disappointmen 
sations preferred against him. To Mr. Boudoin the Doctor || Fem SoS Fy 3 Ppo 


\ ae % 
|| transmitted these singular and important papers and followed of his little majesty. 


itl on af i ess to the people of the Ameri- | , f 2 
— soon after with an addre # to the peop t " Ameri | Reason for Hanging.—Sir Edward Coke said that the rea- 
‘can colonics- The commotion occasioned by the publication | 


| i Le eee ‘ son for hanging was, that the criminal was rejected both of 
of these epistles may be readily imagined; and when Samuel H Heaven and Earth, and was therefore suspended so as tointer- 
|| Adams made a formal commnnication of the matter to the | ¢ 


. me ‘ fere with neither. 
Assemblies, the indignant members resolved instantly to adopt | 
such measures as would protect their constitution and govern- 























| nounced as infamous and vile, the plans and purposes of these I 
would-be Patricians, and suppressed every effort they made 
use of to ensnare and ruin the friends of freedom and equality, 
It happened in the course of events that the very schemes sug- 
gested by governor Hutchinson and his partisans were charged || 
upon Dr. Franklin, and the merits and demerits thereof, were 

circulated pretty frecly throughout the Massachusetis colony; 

of course the name of that venerable and consistant patriot | 
was associated with abuse and invective of the severest char- 
acter, and none were more clamorous against him than the 
men who originated the dark and diabolical designs. In order, 
| therefore, to wipe the stain from his reputation ke was compelled 





Tooke was the san of a polterer, which he alluded to when 


ment from such unheard of innovation and themselves from || called upon by the proud striplings of Eton to describe him- 
the threatened insults. They petitioned the king for the re-|)self—“I am,” said young Horne, “the son of an eminent 
moval of governor Hutchinson and Oliver Peters who had been | Turkey merchant.” 
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"TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

“My Friend’s Death,” by Floardo, will appear next week.—“The Bister’s 
Last Words,” will also appear—We have received a bugget from our ex. 
cellent friend A. A. L., the contents will assist in building up the ““Monu- 
ment.’’—Several articles under examination. : 
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be built upon, and its perpetuity secured; and instead of gene- 
‘rating sectional animosity and feeding the monster, misrule, 
until he fattens upon the spoils produced by anarchy, if the 
press of our land, like a Hercules, as it is, would arise in its 
strength and majesty, and in united effort spread abroad the 
right sort of information. Enlightenment would find its way 
to the great mass, and virtue and peace would, doubtless, be 
the result. Instead of “partizan principle” there should be 
written upon the tront of the American press, “KNOWLEDGE 
FOR THE PEOPLE,” and concentrated exertion in this noble phi- 
lanthropic cause would scatter the seeds of patriotism and vir- 


S. 

aggravates misfortune, while a cheerful smile often dispels 
those mists that portend a storm. Form a habit of being cheer. 
ful under adverse circumstances. “Our happiness,” says 9 
fine writer, “’tis a sacred deposite, for which we’must give an 
account;” a serene and amiable temper is among its most ef- 
ficient preservatives. Admiral Collingwood, in his letters to 
his daughter, says “I never knew your mother to utter a harsh 
or nasty thing to any person in my life.” Of Archbishop 
Leighton, it is related, by one qualified to judge, that “during 
a strict intimacy of many years, he never saw him for one 
moment in any other temper than that in which he would wish 





tue until this land would like a garden seem, and its inhabi-|| to live and to die.” Though some may, with more ease than 


Liserty oF THE pRrEss.—One of the greatest privileges we || tants be happy in the prosperity and peace around them. 
enjoy as American freemen is the almost uncircumscribed|| ‘That period of our national existence has arrived when it 
liberty of the press, which cireulates an independence of opin- || becomes us to guard every avenue by which an enemy may 
ion and an interchange of sentiment at once beneficiai to in-|| approach, and particularly does it become us to arm against 
dividuals and to the government. A free press, influenced by || the inroads of party, which, if it obtain entire ascendancy, 
honorable motives and governed by virtue and intelligence, || may prove a greater tyrant than the king of England was to 
may be truly said to be the strongest bulwark that can be/| our forefathers. The encroachments of party are often more 
raised around our national institutions, and will, without doubt, imaginary than real, and like less harmful fictions, they re- 


perpetuate their existence while the wing of civilization hov-|| quire to he painted in strong colors und held up to the reflec- | 


ers over the western hemisphere; and even civilization itself|| tion of a strong light the influence of which, if it resulted in 
is bettered by a free, virtuous, and intelligent press. But while || no bad consequences, is calculated to dim the faculties and 
we boast of almost unrestricted privilege in these matters, we || prevent the due expansion of mind. If men of intelligence 
are compelled, from the actual condition of affairs, to lament || are the conductors of that portion of the press, which we un: 
that undue advantages have been taken, and a range indulged || equivocally censure, it is to be hoped they may see the error 


in the warmth of party politics which is calculated to bring || of their ways and give their influence to better purposes—if) 


the press into merited disrepute, and thereby materially lessen || they are fools we sincerely hope the good sense of the com- 
its influence among the considerate portion of communities. || munity may be put in action, and frown them from the position 

There is no medium in partizan resentment, and when the} they occupy, and from the mischievous tendency of their 
press becomes the vehicle of personal vituperation and abuse. || course, which, if it affords them gratification, may possibly, at 
it loses its respect and degenerates to contempt; and it is a|| some distant period, do it at the expense of the nation’s peace 
matter the most suprising, seeing the dangerous and destruc- || and prosperity. 


tive tendency of the ultraism which appears to be obtaining in St tt : 
these matters, that many public journals which otherwise are|| Envy n1sinc.—A lady in thie city, who, one morning arose 


of eminent utility and usefulness should descend to the abyss much earlier than was her usual practice and of course the 
of degradation to which we find their party columns reduced. || 8°tvants were aroused also, was pleased to find that she had 
It may be right and proper that a watchful eye should be kept her house arranged and all her morning operations performed 
upon the operations of government, that each functionary || i” time to sit down and read half an hour before breakfast. 
might be made to feel that there was a tribunal before which || When her husband came in, she ramarked, “O my dear how I 
his departures from the correct course would be arraigned; and {| 40 love to get up soon in the morning,” “Do you my dear? 
it may also be right and proper, when such departure is made, || Well 1 wonder that you do not repeat it oftener, for I find you 
that the defaulter be brought up and forced to give an account || i bed almost every morning I come home to breakfast.” 
of his stewardship. But, to wield indiscriminate invective,| “OQ I—that is I, but I—don’t mean that I like the motion 
and to denounce, in the Billingsgate of the party vocabulary, of getting up—I only like its effects.” 


which is the principle practiced upon in these degenerate times, || _How many hundreds are there that may be compared to 
is a condescension with which the dignity of man’s nature this lady? Almost every one would like to have her domestic 


should never be compromised. matters attended to, and some spare time to enjoy herself in 


—————— 


The modern political arena has become the altar of Baal, : : : 
upon which principle, honor, integrity, and friendship are sa- || getting up, ane verily maar: cogheerd ee yondihaaltaated 
crificed, and if the ministers are not watched carefully who eee ne Pre ae ne a 


attend the unhallowed shrine, the heavens may be blackened | 





the morning but the truth is she does’nt like the motion of ] 


by the ascending smoke of American freedom that may, by | 
impious hands, be offered thereon. And the American patriot 
has just cause for alarm when he looks around him and dis.| 
covers the sceds of misrule and insubordination that are sown | 
as if for a plentiful harvest by those who pretend to be the | 
guardians of the public weal. It docs not require the scrutiny 


lated openly and publicly, by crowds of young and it may be 
|old men, and boys, who congregate at the corners of our streets 





Porice.—Have we any police? If so, why are not its officers | 
attentive to their duties? Scarcely a sabbath passes, but is vio- | 


smoking segars and using the most profane language. In the) 
|park, hundreds assemble to pitch quoits and gamble in the | 


of a close observer to perceive that the present existing excite- | Shade, and stands are erected for the selling of cakes apples | 


ment, which once in a while ferments to overflowing, is occa- and rum and the utmost profanity indulged in as though the 
sioned by the unqualified maledictions and inflammatory lan- | !¢ws of God and man were disregarded, and these impious rev- 
guage of the party press; nor will a minute examination of | clers were allowed to practice their impicties with the utmost 


others, attain equanimity of character, yet the cheerfulness 
that surmounts care, disappointment, and sorrow must be the 
result of cultivated principle, of persevering effort, and the so. 
licited succor of the grace of God. 

A good conscience is essential to consistent cheerfulness, 
“Were thy conscience pure,” says the excellent Thomas A, 
Kempis, “thou wouldst be undisturbed by the opinions and 
reports of men concerning thee;—for their commendations can 
add nothing to thy goodness, nor their censures take away 
from it!—what thou art, thou art:—nor can the praise of the 
whole world make thee happier or greater in the sight of God, 
Thou wilt enjoy tranquility, if thy heart condemn thee not, 
Therefore, do not hope to rejoice, but when thou hast done 
|| well.” A decided preference of the right, though the wrong 
may be rendered most alluring, and the conviction of having 
intended to do well, are necessary to self-approval. Success, 
and the applause of others, may not always bear proportion to 
the motives that actuate us, We may be sometimes blamed 
when our designs are pure or praised when we are not con. 
scious of deserving it. Such results must indeed often hap- 
pen, since this is a state of probation and not of reward. The 
jtrue record must be kept within. Its appeal is to a tribunal 
that cannot err. The waiting and trusting spirit, may surely 
be cheerful; it is a weak faith that cannot look above mistake 
and misconstruction up to the clear shining Sun of Righteous. 
ness. It is but a decrepit cheerfulness that can walk abroad 
only when the breeze is soft and the path verdant. 

We are instructed to believe that praise is the spirit of 
|heaven. Cheerfulness and giving of thanks ought therefore 
'to be cultivated by all who have a hope of dwelling there. If 
| we were to take up our residence with distant friends, we 
would wish to acquire some knowledge of their tastes, that 
we might so accomodate our own as to become a congenial 
inmate. If we were tosojourn ina foreign country we would 
not neglect the study of its language, or the means of inter- 
‘course with its inhabitants. If the spirit of a clime where 
we hope to dwell eternally is revealed to us, let us not be in- 
‘different to its requisitions. Let us fashion the lineaments of 
our character after that bright and glorious pattern+—that if 
| we are so happy as to obtain entrance therein, its blissful in- 
| habitants may not be us as strangers nor their work a burden; 
| but we be fitted, by the serenity learned on earth, to become 
fellow citizens with the saints, and of the household of God.” 











THE DEATH OF KING PHILLIP. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
It is said that when the Indian chieftain, King Phillip, had 
"had long been borne up against a series of misfortunes, the 
treachery of his followers had reduced him to utter desponden 








cy. The spring of hope was broken; the ardor of enterprise 





past events be necessary to prove convincingly that, in pro- | impunity. And in addition to these there are gambling esta-|| wo, ex tinguished; he looked around and all was danger and 


portion as that press has deviated from its path of purity and | blishments kept open where many a mechanic squanders his darkness, there was not an eye to pity or arm that could bring 


wandered upon forbidden grounds, so has the insurrectionary | carnings of the week and it may be that many a clerk stakes 
spirit been spread abroad until partizan zeal has weltered in | and loses the money of his employer. We have laws against | 


deliverance. 
With a scanty band of followers who still remained true to 


the blood of friendship. In other words, in proportion as the | the violation of the sabbath. We have laws to prohibit gam- |) ji. desperate fortunes, the unhappy Phillip wandered back to 
press has dealt out its unmeasured malignancy and magnified | bling, and we verily believe that instead of officers of the po- | the vicinity of Mount Hope, the ancient, dwelling of his f- 
trifling aberrations into mountain crimes, so has the mob spirit lice, using their exertions for the demolition of gambling esta- | thers. He wandered like a spectre, among the scenes of for- 
prevailed, and so has its inhuman progress exhibited its hor. | blishments, they secretly connive at their existance, end seck || mer power and prosperity bereft of home, of family and 
rid deformity in the face of otherwise peaceful communities. |Cojoyment in the contemptible sports they afford. It is time || friends. : 

Prophets upon the perpetuity of American liberty have lived the authorities of our city had looked into these matters, they ! Even at his last refuge of desperation and despair, a sullen 
in every age since the revolution. The proud declaration of | have been continued long enough, and the question, Have we | grandure gathers round his memory. We picture hin to our 


our independence was not yet dry from the press when the 


seer stood up and pronounced its overthrow, and, as stone upon | 
stone, the lovely fabric went up, So upon each did the anvinted || 


stand and send forth the unweleom 
the foot of time trode on, did ti 
has reached its present loity elevation, and in spite of proph- 
ets and factionists and fexrful politicians 
the capstone, and far be the day and 
asrest its progress, or pull down as 

such a period should ever arrive, we fear the generation be-| 
holding it, will turn their eyes back and find the party press| 
of their furefathers, that engine of feudal strife, to be the only 
cause. The foundation of our temple of liber 
virtue and intelligence, : 


e prediction; but slowly as 


1a police? has remained long enough unanswered. 
X 





CHEERFULNESS 


| BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 





{| - 3 . : 
pressure of disappointment or calamity. 


| 


" it is still rising tol sacness,” says an Icelandic writer of the twelfth century, for | 
deed of infamy that shall || sadness is a sickness of the soul.” That principle is weak at | 
ingle stone. But if ever | 


the root, which is unable to resist obstacles. The vessel is but | 
ill-constructed that cannot retain its integrity against rough | 
winds or an opposing tide. Life has many ills, but the mind| 
that views every object in its most cheering aspect, and every 


. of liberty was laid in|| doubtful dispensation as replete with latent good, bears within 
and by virtue in intelligence it must |j itself a powerful and perpetual antidote. The gloomy soul’ patched to the swamp where Phillip lay couched, 


|| selves seated among his care worn followers, brooding in silence 
| : “* . . - 
| over his blasted fortunes and acquiring a savage sublimaity 
from the wilderness and dreariness of his savage lurking 
| « oA 
| place. Defeated but not dismayed, crushed to the earth, but 


1¢ superstructure goup until ii) Endeavor to preserve cheerfulness of deportment under the || not humiliated, he seemed to grow more haughty beneath dis- 
| . . ° e Pe L 
“Keep aloof from || aster, and to experience a fierce satisfaction in draining te 


last dregs of bitterncsss. 

Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfortunes; but 
great minds rise above them.—The idea of submission awaken- 
ed the fury of Phillip, and he smote to death a follower who 
proposed an expedient of peace. The brother of the victim 
escaped, and in revenge betrayed the retreat of his chieftain. 

Abody of white men and Indianggwere immediately de* 
glaring with 
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fury and despair. Before he was aware of their approach, what once was animated ‘and beautiful. They paused as they 
they had begun to surround him.—In a little while he saw five | approached and a voice broke the awful silence: “Mingle ashes 
of his trustiest followers'laid dead at his feet; all resistance | with ashes, and dust with its original dust. To the earth, 
was vain, he rushed forth from his covet, and made a paren whence it was taken, consign we the body of our sister.” 


attempt to escape, but was shot through the heart by a‘rene-|| They covered her with the damp soil and the cold clods of 
gado Indian ef his own nation. the valley; and the worms crowded into her silent abode. 


Such was the fate of the brave but unfortunate King Phillip; Yet one sad mourner lingered, to cast himself upon the grave; 
persecuted while living; slandered and dishonored when dead, | and as he wept he said, “There is no beauty, or grace ar love- 
If, however we consider even the prejudiced anecdotes fur- || liness, that continueth in man; for this is the end of all his 
nished by his enemies, we may percieve in them traces of || glory and perfection.” 
amiable and lofty character, sufficient to awaken sympathy I have seen an infant with a fair brow, and a frame like 
for his fate, and respect for his memory. We find that amidst | polished ivory. Its limbs were pliant in its sports it rejoiced, 
all the harrassing, and ferocious passions of constant war-| and again it wept; but whether its glowing cheek dimpled 
fare he was alive to the softer feclings of connubial love and|| with smiles, or its blue eye was brilliant with tears, still I 


paternal tenderness, and to the generous sentiment of friend- said in my heart, “It is beautiful.” It was like the first pure 
|| blossom, which some cherished plant has shot forth, whose 


cup is filled with dewdrops, and whose head reclined upon its 
parent stem. 





t 
} 


ship. 
The captivity of his wife and only son is mentioned with! 


exaltation, as causing him poignant misery, the death of any’ 
near friend is triumphantly recorded as a blow on his sensibil-| I again saw this child when the lamp of reason first dawn- 


ities; but the treachery and desertion of many of his follow-')ed in its mind. Its soul was gentle and peaceful; its eye 
ers, in whose affections he had confided, are said to have des- | sparkled with joy, as it looked round on this good and plea- 
olated his heart, and to have bereaved him of all farther com-'| sant world. It ran swiftly in the ways of knowledge; it bow- 
fort. ed its ear to instruction; it stood like a lamb before its teach- 
He was a patriot, attached to his native soil, a prince, true |ers. It was not proud, or envious, or stubborn and it had 
to his subjects, and indignant of their wrongs; a soldier, never heard of the vices and vanities of the world. And 
daring, in battle, firm in adversity; patient of fatigue, of hun || when I looked upon it I remember that our Saviour had said, 
ger, of every variety of bodily suffering, and ready to perish | “Except ye become as little children, ye cannot enter into the 
in the @ause he had espoused. Proud of heart, and with un | kingdom of heaven.” 

tameablellove of natural liberty, he preferred toenjoy it among | But the scene was changed, and I saw a man whom the 
the beasts of the forest, or in the disrnal and famished reces- 


ses of swamps and morasses, rather than bow his haughty | pointed out the fields that were his and talked of the silver 


spirit to submission, and live dependant and despised in the | and gold that he had gathered, they admired the stateliness of 
ease and luxury of the settlements | his domes, and extolled the honor of his family. And _his 

With heroic qualities and bold achievement that would have || heart answered secretly, “By my wisdom have I gotten all 
graced a civilived warrior, and have rendered him the theme | this;” so he returned no thanks to God, neither did he fear or 
of the poet and the historian, he lived a wanderer and a fugi-|| serve him. And as I passed along, I heard the complaint of 
tive in his native land, and went down like a lonely bark, || the laborers who had reaped down his fields, and the cries of 
foundering amidst darkness and tempest; without a pitying |the poor, whose covering he had taken eway; but the sound 
eye to weep his fall; or a friendly hand to record his struggle.” | of feasting and revelry was in his appartments, and the unfed 
beggar came tottering from his door, But he considered not 
that the cries of the oppressed were continually entering into 
|| the ears of the Most High.—And when I knew that this man 


Ihave scen a man in the glory of his days and the pride of was once the teachable child that I had gazed upon with de- 


his strength. He was built like the tall cedar that lifts its| 
head above the forest trees; like the strong oak that strikes its 
root deeply into the earth. He feared no danger; he felt no 
sickness; he wondered that any should groan or sigh at pain, 
His mind was vigorous, like his body; he was perplexed at 
no intricacy; he was daunted at no difficulty; into hidden 
things he searched, and what was crooked he made plain.|| Tue errects.—If the nature of the Christian religion be 


He went forth fearlessly upon the face of the mighty deep; he | pure and undefiled, the effects will be pure and undefiled also, 
surveyed the nations of the earth; he measured the distances | The love of God, manifested to the soul, produces love to God 
of the stars, and called them by their names, he gloried in the || and man. The perfect Christian loves God with all the heart, 
extent of his knowledge in the vigor of his understanding, || might, mind and strength. The whole man is given up, and 
and strove to search even into what the Almighty had con-|| the whole heart surrendered to the supreme control of God, 


“| HAVE SEEN AN END OF ALL PERFECTION.,’’ 











perfection;” and I laid my mouth in the dust. 





THE EFFECTS AND FRUITS OF PURE AND UNDEFILED 
LIGION, 


+ MAFFITT. 


vealed. And when I looked on him I said, “What a piece of | who is love. Love is the fulfilling of the law, and where love | 


work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! | is not, there is no true religion. ‘If we love God we shall keep 
in form and moving how express and admirable! in action | his commandments. For where true love is, there is willing 
how like an an angel! in apprehension how like a God!” | obedience, and no command of God is grevious—no require- 
I returned—his look was no more lofty, nor his step proud; | ment hard—no burden too heavy; love will make the wa 
his broken frame was like some ruined tower; his hairs were || seem pleasant, and cheer the humble and believing in all their 
white and scattered; and his eye gazed vacantly upon what | pilgrimage here below. Even when the heart bleeds with an- 
was passing around him. The vigor of his intellect was ' guish, and the storms of misfortune beat upon the naked head 
wasted, ahd of all that he had gained by study, nothing re- | this celestial inmate of the bosom whispers peace: the bitter. 
mained. He feared when there was no danger and when || ness of grief is taken away, and the howlings of the storm 
there was no sorrow he wept. His memory was decayed and || hashed in its presence. Touched by, its magic influence, the 
treacherous, and:showed him only broken images of the glory | enraptured soul takes the wings of inspiration and soars above 





hot w r 4 . . | . * . . 
that was departed. His house was to him like strange land | terrestrial things, till she melts in ecstacies before the throne | 


and his friends were counted as bis enemies; and he thought | of God. 

himself strong and healthful while his foot tottered on the'| Whothen would part with pure and undefiled religion, fhough 
verge of the grave. Ie said of his son—“He is my brother;” it should seem obscured by @ passing doedthe wuld hie, 
of his daughter, “I know her not;” and he inquired his own change it for the song of the worldling or the burst of revelry? 
nae. And one who supported his last steps, and ministered | There is a voice from Jesns sweeter than song; a hope beyond 
to his many wants, said to me, as I looked on the melancholy | this world, to which we turn in sorrow; and though our eyes 
— “Let thine heart receive inatenction, for thou hast seen | may be dim with weeping and our checks weiteed with tears, 
nee all yates i ," i yet, the sun of righteousness, gilding the distant horizon, gives 

have Been a eautiful emale treading the first stages of | the promise of serener skies and happier days. 

youth, and entered joyfully into the pleasures of life, The | We inherit this love to God only by -grace; nor can we 


glance of her eye was variable sweet, and on her cheek trem. '| realize its consolations inthe hour of distress and danger, or, | 


bled son ing lik * —- y ’ 
= : Ny like the first blush of the morning; her lips | indeed, at any time, without a revelation of God in the soul. 
ed and there was harmony; and when she floated in the || We cannot know God, much less love him, without his Spirit 


d k H 2 . . . . 
ance her light form, like the aspen, seerned to move with || witnessing with ours thag we are his children. Let us, then, 


every breeze. I returned,—but she was not in the dance; I | inquire, has God said to us, live? Has he opened our eyes to 





light, I said in my bitterness “I have seen an and end of all! 





throned in our affections'and exemplified in our lives? If so 


we love the bretheren, But how.far does our love extend? ' 


We should always remember that this principle, as taught in 
the Bible is unbounded. We must love all men, if we would 
obey the precept of love; not those of every kindred, or nation, 
or particular religious denoniination merely: those from with- 


out; yea our most bitter enemies are to share in our charities 


and sympathies. This is the glorious characteristic, of the 
religion of Jesus. To be his true deciples, then, we must 
love, not in word only, but in deed and in truth. ©, 

Pure religion is undefiled in all its operations. It can pro- 
duce nothing unholy. The motives by which it urges us to 
duty are, like its nature, benevolent, full of mercy and good 
fruits. It is pure and undefiled’before God and the Father. 
We act under the immediate inspection of the all-seeing eye. 
He, with whom we have to do, is ever present with us. All 
things are naked and open before him—even the thoughts and 
intents of the heart!—Thou, God, seest us, should be deeply 
graven on our hearts, never to be forgotten. 

The fruits—They are works of charity and mercy, and 
none arc more especially the objects of charity and mercy than 
the widow and orphan. Actions are the proper evidences of 
a religious faith. Idle specualtions upon the subject never 
elevate the heart, or regulate the life. Religion may engage 
our attention, interest our feelings—yet leave our hearts cold 
and our hands idle. Virtuous actions are the legitimate ac- 
compianments of genius and piety. We are notto be hear- 
ers of the word only, says our divine teacher, but doers dso. 








are those who call themselves Christians—but their words and 
actions are at varianse. They effect to commiserate the suf- 
ferings of their fellow creatures, and like the priest and the 
Levite pass on without administering one cordial to support 
their sinking spirits. The widow the fatherless and the or- 
phan are neglected: their tears disregarded; their wants un- 
supplied, and their sgrrows forgotten. 

The true Christian is an angel of mercy —The principles 
and motives by which he is actuated are pure and undefiled 
before God and the Father; his actions are a lucid illustration 
of the excellency of that religion which animates his soul. 
He visits the habitations of disease and wretchedness—sup- 
plies the wants of the poor and needy—sheds the sympathet- 
|| ic tear over their sufferings—points them to the cros of Christ 
and supplicates a throne of grace in their behalf. 

Pure and undefiled religion, then, is love, in nature and es- 
sence—love in all its operations and fruits. It is the fulfil- 
' ment of all the laws of God; and who is under its divine influ- 
| ence, is a christian in deed and in truth. 

! To conclude there is nothing higher in religion than love, 
| —there is, in effect, nothing else. It is the foundation of our 
! hopes, the ground of our acceptance, with, and union to God. 
| Without this gospel principle we cannot know Golismuch less 
love him. It clothes the whole man with the beautiful robes 

of an angel of light- It is the brightest gem in the Christian’s 








‘crown. It is in the very breath of heaven, diffusing joy and» 
ladness to all within its hallowed circle. It brings the soul. 


& - 
‘out into the light of God’s countenance, and fills it with un- 


i conquerable longings to be emparadised in perrengial joys. 
| It is the nearest likeness we have on earth to Him in whom 
|there was no guile. Jt is like the silken chord that binds mi@p 
to.man—the golden zone that encircles all the lovers of Jesus 
—the Shibboleth of the Christian order—the beginning, the 


' 


continuance, and the end of all religious doctrine, precepts 
and examples. In a word, where love is absent, religion is a 
phantom, profession a solemn mockery, and all our hopes of 


heaven baseless 2s the fabric of a visien. 


[Christian Herald. 











| ConnecTicuT BLUE LAWs.—These were thus styled because 
they were printed on blue paper. The following is a synop 


osis of the most important. 

“The judge shall determine a case without a jury. 

No one man shall be a freeman or give a vote unless con- 
verted, and a member in full communion of one of the churches 


allowed in the dominion. , 
| Each freeman shall swear by the blessed God to bear true 


allegiance to this dominion, and Jesus is the only king. 


dominion shall be allowed to give a vote for the election of 


any magistrate or officer. 
No food or lodging shall be offered to any quaker, Adamite 


or other heretic. 


ee in the gay circle of her companions, but I found | behold the light of the glory of God, shining in the face of If any person turns quaker he shall be banished and not 
A ye <4 egparkled not there—the music of her voice || Jesus Christ? Have old things passed away and all things || suffered to return on pain of death. 
—she rejoiced on earth no more. I saw a train; become new? Are we the pastakers of the precious faith once | No priest shall abide in the dominion, he @hall be banished 


sable and slow-paced, who bore sadly to an opened grave||delivered to the saints? Is'phte and undefiled religion en- 


6% 


! and suffer death on his return. 


We must therefore labor to do good; no obstacles should déter * 


world called honorable, and many waited for his smile. They || us; no enemies dishearten us; noexertions weary us. There. 


No quaker or dissenter from the established church of this, 





-» THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO: POLITE LITERATURE, ENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


Priest may be seized by any one without a warrant. 





or a sinile gave evidence of human feeling, j joy or agony.— | 


No one shall run on the Sabbath day, walk in his garden, || Raised in the pulpit, the minister stood leaning in the attitude 


or elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 


|of speech, as if hehad a message of soleminity and power || 


No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house: | | (upon his tongué, His hand was lifted in sublime appeal to 


cut hair or shave on the sabbath or fasting day. 

The Sabbath shall begin on Saturday at sunset. 

None shall buy or sell lands without permission of the se- 
lectmen. 

Whoever wears clothes trimmed with gold, silver or bone 


lace, above 2s per yard shall be presented by the grand jurors, | 


and selectman shall fine the offender 3001 


Whoever brings cards or diee into this dominion shall be | 


fined 51. “< 

No Man shall read the common prayer book keep Christ- 
mas of set days—make minced pies dance—play cards—or 
play on any instrument of music, except the drum trumpet 
or jewsharp, 

No gospel minister shall join people in marriage—The magis- 
trates only shall join them in marriage; as they can do it with 
less scandal to the church of Christ. 

No man shall court a maid in person or by letter without 


first obtaining the consent of her parents; 5! penalty for the || 


first offence, and for the second imprisonment during the plea- 
sufe of the court. 


Every male child shall have his hair cut round according to a |) 


cap” 


Bene SAYINGS.—There are great complaints of the great 
“Gumber of places where ardent spirit is sold. What oceasions 
‘the supply? The demand, , Were there no buyers there would 
be no sellers. 

I like @ coop glass of liquor, says onc.—What does he mean? 
Why one that will do the most speedy execution. 

The best way to encourage sobricty is to sct the example. 

Your bill for spirit was large last year —Add to it one hun- 


dred per cent. for loss of time, bad bargims, accidents, &c. &c. || common mother.—It is not becoming then that brother should } 


and then calculate the amount. ‘ 

Ardent spirit was formerly placed upon the shelves of the 
apothecary, and sold by the ‘drachm,’ which was considered 
a dose. Could our forefathers view our dram shops, what a 
strange idéa they would have of the health of this generation. 

It is reasongwhich distinguishes man from thn brute—what 
madness and folly, then, to indulge in tne use of that which 
destroys reason, and abolishes the most important distinction 
between man and the beasts that perish, 


| heaven; but lo! there was no utterences, his eyes too were 
| glazed. It wasyan unburied congregation, with its unburied || 
|| minister. P 

|| that had fallen i 
within the walls and dome of that sepulchral church Poor. 
expectants of judgement they seemed to be, frozen up in their 
sins and in their virtues. More terrible were they than un- 
|| sheeted ghosts, because soul and body hoth were révealed in 
,the dread apparition. The storms of time seemed to be for- 


} arch’s wall, had effixed the seal of deep and utter silence up- || 
|on that once living mass of humanity. 

Was this natural or a moral view? It was a moral prospect. 
It was a. congregation “dead in trespasses and sins.” The 
| spirit of God lent no efficiency to the means of grace. Dead 
| was the pastor, and chill as Borneo’s cliff the people. 
[Miss. Christian Herald. 





. 


Tue wortp.—This world is an agreeable world after all. 





‘surround us in their true light, we would see beauty where 
‘before we beheld deformity; and listen to harmony where we 
before could hear nothing but discord. To be sure there is a 
great deal of anxiety and vexation to meet; we cannot expect 
|to sail on a summer sea forever, yet if we preserve a calm eye 
/and a study hand, we soon can trim our sails and manage our 
‘helm as to avoid the quicksands and weather storms that 
threaten shipwreck. We are members of one great family! 
We are all travelling the same road, and shall arrive at the 
same goal. We breathe the free air, we are subject to the 
| same bounty, and we shall all lie down on the bosom of our 





hate brother; it is not proper that friend should deceive friend; 
it is not right that neighbor should deceive neighbor. We 
‘pity that man who can harbor enmity against his fellows; he 
‘loses half the enjoyment of life; he embitters his own existence. 
| Let us tear from our eyes the colored medium that invests 
every object with the green hue of jealousy and suspicion 


lof charity from our lips; and from our hearts let the rich 





The most appropriate motto for a spirit retailer’s sign is, | 
‘Beggars made here.” 

If a young woman wishes to destroy herself, let her wed a 
man who frequents the tavern and grog shop. 

As well might the butcher cry, at every stroke of the knife | ! 
“Live,” as for the man to drink to the lealth of another, when | 


in the very,act of destroying it. | 
Cannot is meet without pouring fire down each other’s 


throats? It igfriendship to assist in killing each other? | 
Ardent spirit as a drink, like the needle to the pole, always 


points to the prison, the asylum, the poor house and the grave | | 


> | 


A glass or two, it is said, will do no harm; neither will the | 
flitting of a month around the flame of a candle; but alas! how 
of them escape unhurt. 
f all drunkards were once moderate drinkers, whet secu- | 
rity has any moderate drinker that he shall not a a 


drunkard? 

A FEARFUL INTRODUCTION To A SERMON.—There was a church 
—no matter where—that heaved up its arches and lengthened 
down its spacious ailes, for the aecdmmodation of a large and 
wealthy audience. On a certain occasion, this church and 
the audience within it, presented one of the strangest and 
most fearful sights that ever met the human vision. It is re- 
lated of one of the polar navigators, that he discovered a ship 
frozen up and embayed in the nothern Arctic ocean, with ev- 


ery soul on board frozen stiff at their various employments, in | 


all the attitudes of seeming life——Years had rolled away since 
the frost of death had congealed the blood in their veins yet 


no decay had passed either upon their features or their forins. | 
It was, in fact, an ancient ship’s company, preserved in ice, | 
awaiting the judgment. Such, in many particulars, was the | 
scene presented by the audience in the church to which we i 


allude. 


Long ranks of well dressed women and well dressed men 


were to be seen—still, hushed, immoveable. The plumes in | 


their bonnets waved with the gentle zephyr, the glitter of rich 


apparel lent new radiance to the sunbeams that stole in at the 
lofty windows—yet there was an appalling hush in the great 
congregation. Not an eye rolled in its socket; not » hand 
moved; not a heart beat there, not a sigh or a groan, or a tear | 


1} 


|“golden age” will become no fiction, and the “island of the 
| blessed” bloom in‘more than Hesperian beauty. 





Napo.eon’s wivEs.—Between the two wives of Napoleon 
there existed a great and surprising contrast. Josephine was 
all art and studied elegance. Maria Louisa all nature and 
simplicity; the one had something of audacity in her manners, 
| the other a remarkable diftidence, which often approached to 


deep and unbroken, were the slumbers | 
a curtain of lead upon the hearts of all || 


‘ever over; a hand, fearful as that which wrote upon the mon- || 


If we would only bring ourselves to look at the objects that |, 


'that turn a deaf ear to the voice of scandal; breathe the spirit | 


_gushings of human kindness swell up from a fountain—so the |) 





timidity; the former had considerable talent, which she de- 


lighted to exhibit before a numerous assembly, the later had || 


understanding much less brilliant, but at the same time solid 
|, for one of her years; Josephine was formed for the applause of 
the saloon; Maria Louisa for the endearments of domestic life. 
It is surely singular that the artificial character should he the 


daughter of a West India planter, and the natural one, aj; 


princess of the proudest house in Europe. In other respects, 


| both were women of great sweetness of disposition; both 
| fondly devoted to Napoleon. 


“WhotsomE scraps.’—If you are ever so sure that you! 


ought to resent an injuty, at least put off your resentment 

till you cool. You will gain every end better by that means; 

whereas you may do yourself or your neighbor great injury 
| by préceeding rashly, and hastily. 

The conciousness of having acted from principle, and with. 
out the praise or privity of any person whatever, is a pleasure 
superior to all that applause can yield. 

Why do you desire riches and grandeur? Because you 
think they will brings happiness with them. The very thing 
you want is now in your power—you have only to study con- 
tentment. 

Don’t be frightened if misfortunes takes the liberty of walk- 
into the presence chamber of of Kings. 
|| Are not the great happiest, when most free from the incum- 
\brances of greatness? Is there then any happiness in great- 

| ness! 
—=————— 


| Mahomedan Nations.—Shooting Stars are thought by the 
generality of Mohommedans to,be lightning, which is darted 
iby angel watchers at those which approach too near 
ll the gates of paradise. 

es 


* 
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A rracment.—“There is no place like home,” “This poetic 
pharse is no less beautiful than true. We find that the fond 
| attachment to home pervades all rank and classes of soci 
|—The wandering Scythian, although they had no 
habitation, yet they maintained that regard-and Veneration for 
the place where the bones of their forefathers slumbered, tha 
| the migty army of Cyrus could not appeal. Even the rude 
_and untutored savage of America, whose dauntless spirit never 
quails before a foe, has nevertheless a friend, and the mos 
tender regard to the spot where his wigwam stands. 

Bat in civilized society, what is it that binds every symp. 
thising feeling of the heart around the cottage where our fa. 
| thers dwelt? Is it because there is more intrinsic worth at 
tached to it, or is it those heaven-born jations which con. 
nect each brook and rill, each hill and dale with some joyful 
| recollection of happy hours spent in the company of youthfa 

friend, who now, perhaps, sleeps bencath the cold sod of the 
valley? Yes, this tends more firmly to rivet the ties Of affes 
tion, to paint to the imagination scenes which oceurted 9 
| home, and to to coll up from the wreck of the past, hours sa. « 
‘cred to memory. Yet these associations, joyous as they are, 
would sink into comparative nothingness, if from that circle 
where we spent our youthful-days in the sunshine of pleasure 
was removed—a mother. Yes, home, sweet as it is, would be 
like a temple stripped of its garlands, were it not for the sa. 
cred name of mother, to consecrate its portals, Like the eve. 
ning dew, which scatters its fragrance while all else is wrap. 
ed in slumber of night, so the mother, while every other éar 
is deaf, is attentive to our griefs, mingles her tears. in the cup 
of our misfortune, and soothes our dying agony. J 

What a solemn place for contemplation is the grave.f our 
mother! Every fault is buried in the stillness which entombs 
her. Then it is that the soothing words tha€. fell from her 
lips, the sweet smiles which emanated from her countenanee, 
and the warm seutiments which breathed from her soul, come 
fleeting along like heavenly visions. Alas, never did I fully 
‘comprehend the charms that are conveyed in that word 
|Mother—until the grave had hid her from my view. But 
|though the grass waves over her grave, and the soft gentle 
‘breezes of summer pass unheeded by, yet never until my 
ispirit shall have flown to the other worlds, never until the 
,grave shall enclose my humble remains will I forget that 
word—Mother! 





7 ’ 
A THOROUGH BRED DOG HATES A BAD sHoT.—A gentleman 
requested the loan of a pointer dog from a friend, and was ins 
formed that the dog would behave well so long as he could 
kill his birds, but if he frequertly missed them he would ran 
home and leave him. The dog was sent, and the following 
day was fixed for trial; but unfortunately his new master was 
a remarkably bad shot. Bird after bird rose and was fired at 
but still persucd its flight untouched by the leaden showers 
that fell around it, till at last the pointer became careless, and 
often missed his game; but, as if seemingly willing to give 
one chance more to his luckless master, he made a dead stand 
at a fur bush, with his nose pointed downwards, the forefoot 
bent, and his tail straight and steady. In this masterly posi- 
tion he remained firm till the sportsman was close to his tail, 
with both barrels cocked, then moving steadily forward for a 
few paces, he at last stood still near a bunch of heather, the 
the tail expressing the anxiety of the mind by moving regu- 
larly backward and forward when out sprang an old black 
cock. Bang bang went both barrels, but alas! the proud bird 
of the heath still soared in the air unhurt. The patience of 
,the dog was now quite exausted, and instead of crouchiag at 
the fect of his maser till he rcloaded, he turned boldly round, 
laced his tail close between his legs, gave onc howl, long and 
loud, and off he set, and at not till within sight of the 
| kennel door. 


Sr. Herena.—The Piladelphia Gazette says: The spot where 
the dust of Napoleon reposes on this desolate island, has almost 
become a Mecca or a Delphos to the errant countrymen of the 
departed Empcror.—A gentleman who has recently returned 

\from that region, informs us, that the grave of the First Con- 
sul is visited with almost as much devotion by Frenchmen, as 
the Holy Sepulchre is approached by pilgrims at Jerusaium. 
A small building like a centry box is situated near the tomb, 
which is surrounded by a dark iron pailing, within this box 
is a book, where travellers record their names. The passion- 
‘ate feclings of the tourists fromt a belle France here find vent 
lin words; sentences of sorrow, and ejaculations of grief, min- 
gled with the cooler observations of travellers from other lands, 

‘are found on every page. [ American. 
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